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THE CATHOLIC LAYMAN. 



[Jdlt 19, 1855. 



profit a man, if he gain the whole world, and suffer the 
toss of his soul ? or what shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul?" "Well, boys," says the minister, "I 
don't think there's much difference there ; and now," 
says he, " didn't I tell you the truth, when I said that 
each one of you possessed a treaiure that's worth more 
than all the gold in California ?" " True for you," says 
.Twry, " and 'tis myself that never thought much about 
the matter ; for," says he, " though I knew that I had a 
soul, still I never thought of how much 'tis worth." 
" Well," says the minister, " you now see that a man's 
soul is worth more to him than the whole world ; and," 
says he, " boys, I'll show you another way of finding 
out the value of the soul ;" says he, " if you went into a 
shop to buy a coat, how would you know the value of 
it." " By the price I'd have to pay for it," says 
Jerry. " Just so," says the minister ; " and if you knew 
the price that was paid to save our souls, you'd know 
the great value of a soul." " Why, then," says Jerry, 
" there's not a boy in Keelorenogue that knows it better 
than myself ; sure I paid Father John £1 10s. for my 
father's soul, and .£1 5s. for my mother's soul ; for he 
took off five shillings on account of her belonging to 
tlie Holy Order of the Scapular ; 'tis I that know the 
price right well, for it set me hard to scrape it to- 
gether." With that, the minister looked Jerry straight 
in the face, very sorrowful like, and, says he, " 'twas 
a greater price than that I was thinking of." " Maybe," 
says I, " your reverence, w^as thinking of old Jim 
Crowly, the miser, who made all his money during the 
famine by robbing the poor starving creatures ; liis son 
had to pay £5 for his soul ; but sure Father John 
couldn't do it for less, and it's myself thinks 'twas cheap 
for such an old villiau." With that, the minister turned 
to mo, and, says he, " my poor man, I'm sorry to find 
you so ignorant ; but," says he, " I pity you more , 
than blame you ; for," says he, "I can hardly blame a 
Roman Catholic for the mistake you have made, as long 



as the priests make such bargains with you ; but," says 
he, " I'll teU you the price that was paid for our souls. 



'twas tlie precious blood of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
nothing less would pay for our sinful souls, so he laid 
down his life upon the cross to save those souls ; and ■ 
now, boys," says he, " don't you see the great value of 
your souls?" "But," says Mick Flyn, "won't every j 
one's so<il be saved at that rate ?" " No," says the ' 
minister ; " only those who come to Christ in humble 
faith, and in the way that he has pointed out, and," says 
he, " that's the reason I'm showing you the great value 
of your souls, that you may try whether you arc going 
the right way to have them saved." " Well," says 
Mick, " I leave it to the priest ; for it's his business to 
see after it." M But," says the minister, " I think it's 
your own business, and you should see to it yourself; and," 
says he, "when Ned's son made his money in Cali- 
fornia, I'm sure he didn't trust to any one to 
look after it for him, but he looked after it himself." 
" True for your reverence," says young Ned ; " 'tis a poor ' 
account I'd have of it, if I didn't look after it myself; 
for there's follows there that would steal the teeth out of 
your head, if you slept with your mouth open." " Well," 
says the minister, " bad as the thieves are in California, 
there's a worse thief here at home, that's looking out for 
your souls, and that's the devil ; and," says he, " boys, ■ 
he'll surely rob you if he can, and that's the reason I'm ' 
telling you to look sharp about your souls." " But," says 
Jerry, " if we're wrong, 'tis the priests that will be pu- j 
nished for it, and not us ; for we only do what they bid ' 
us." " Don't trust to that," says the minister, " every ■ 
man will have to render an account for himself, and it's ' 
for that reason I'm urging you to look well after your 
souls." " At all events," says Jerry, " I'm no worse 
than others ; and if I'm lost there's many will be lost 
along with me" " I suppose," says the minister, "there's 
many of you think that a good argument ; but," says he, 
" boys, do you see that red sod of turf in the middle of 
the fire." " Wedoyourreverence,"says we. "Well, now," 
says he, "is that sod of turf anything cooler for having a 
dozen other sods burning around it ?" Well, Mr. Editor, 
we all looked at each other, and we couldn't but allow 
that it was nothing cooler, but, on the contrary, hotter. 
"Well," says the minister to Jerry, "if your poor soul 
was in hell, would you be any better off for having many 
others in hell with you? boys,"says he, " don't be satisfied 
with the argument that others arc as bad as yourselves ; 
for," says he," "it'sabadargument,andif you trust toit, 
you'll find the differ when too late.^' " But," says Jerry, 
"is it wanting us to quit our holy religion you arc ? tlie 
old, ancient religion that our fathers and grandfatliers 
held before us." " No," says the minister, " I don't want 
you to give up your religion for my words, all I want of 
you is to examine it ; and surely if it's the right religion, 
the more you examine it the more you'll be convinced of 
its truth. Some other time," says he, " I may try to 
show you that your religion is a new religion, and not 
an old one ; but," says he, " as I like to take a man on his 
own ground, even supposing your religion to be the old 
one, yet, i£ it be the wrong one, you shouldn't hold to it ; 
and," says he, " do you remember when first the English 
farmers began to plant turnips for the cattle how you 
were all against it ? and when first the iron ploughs came 
into fashion many of you declared that you'd rather 
stick to the old wooden ones that your fathers and grand- 



fathers used before you."' "That's true," says Ned 
Bryan ; " sure I held out myself against the turnips and 
iron ploughs until I tried both ways of farming, and then 
I found that tlie new way was the best." " That's the 
very thing I'm at," says the minister ; " though you were 
all against the new plans, still, when you tried both, you 
found the new so much better, that you gave up the old. 
Now," says he, "all I want of you is to examine both re- 
ligions, and don't be content with holding your religion 
because your father held it before you ; for if you act on 
that principle, you ought to go back to the old wooden 
ploughs again.". " But," says Jerry, " Father John tells 
us one thing, and your reverence tells us another, and 
how are we to know which of you is right ?" " How did 
you know which way of farming was best ?" says the 
parson. " We tried both ways," says Jerry. "Very good," 
says he, "that's just what I want you to do with respect 
to religion ; try what Father John tells you, and what 
I tell you, by your own Bible, and see which of us sticks 
closest to that ; remember," says he, " all I want of you 
is to examine your religion ; I'm not saying whether it is 
right or wrong, all I say is, examine it : for," says he, 
" boys, remember that your souls are of more value than 
the whole world, and remember that those souls will be 
lost unless you're going the right way about having them 
saved, and remember that if your religion be right it 
will do it no harm to examine it ;'' and with tliat he left 
the house. So when he was gone, all the boys began 
talking ; and, says Jerry, " I'm thinking that's not bad 
advice the minister gave us ; for surely 'twill do our 
holy religion no harm toexamine it." " Take my advice," 
says I, " and don't examhie it at all ; for," says I, " every 
one of the boys that began examining never stopped till 
they left it." " Why, then," says Ned Bryan, " 'tis a bad 
sign of a religion, if the more you examine it, the less 
you like it." " True for you," says Jerry, " and I'm deter- 
mined to get a Douay Bible by hook or crook, and ex- 
amine for myself." " Jerry," says I, " if once you take 
to the Bible you'll never stop till you become a jumper." 
" Why, then," says he, " if our own Bible is against our 
Church, it's time to jump out of her ; but," says he, " I'm 
sure the Bible is/or us, if we only examined it ; anyhow," 
sn ys he, " I heard a verse out of it this day that I won't 
forget to the hour of my death — ' What shall it profit a 
man, if he gain the whole world, and suffer the loss of his 
soul f or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul t' '' 
I don't know, Mr. Editor, whether Jerry will have the 
courage to get the Bible; but if he does, I'll let you 
know. 

Your humble servant to command, 

Dan Caktht. 



ST. CVRIL ON PURGATORY. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CATHOUC I^TMAK. 

Sir — I read your admirable paper with great pleasure, 
and derive much valuable information from the pages of 
the Catholic Layman ; but there is, perhaps, no part of 
it I admire more than your manner of treating correspon 
dents who write on controversial topics. The tone of 
Christian courtesy, the entire absence of all low, vulgar 
abuse, the concise method with which yon fairly sum up an 
opponent's arguments, and the skill and learning displayed 
in your answers, must surely command the respect of 
every candid, well-informed man, whether be agrees with 
you or not. 

These remarks I make with reference especially to the 
controversy going on some time between you and Mr. 
Power ; that gentleman, indeed, deserves the courteous treat- 
ment he receives at your hands, for he is no contemptible 
opponent, and puts forward exceedingly well the very best 
and strongest arguments that can be urged in favour of his 
Church, avoiding the rock on which almost all his co- 
religionists split — unmeaning and unmeasured abuse ; such 
painful vocabulary as men like Drs. Cahill, O'Connell, and 
Marshall think indispensable, when speaking of those that 
choose to differ from them. 

Mr. Power has, to my mind, found it impossible to prove 
that the doctrine of purgatory was held by the early Chris- 
tian Fathers, and I think that you have satisfactorily shown 
that the practice of praying for the dead did not, of neces- 
sity, arise from belief in a purgatorial region. In your last 
number he has chiefly built his argument on a passage 
from St. Cyril ; but as you have already in a former number 
explained this passage, I need not say anything respecting 
it. It is quite evident, that if the IJturgy spoke one lan- 
guage and St. Cyril another, that so long as that Liturgy 
remained unchanged, the opinion of St. Cyril must be only 
regarded as the opinion of a private individual, and not 
that of the Church at large; but though the opinion of St. 
Cyril has great weight and high authority in this matter 
with Mr, Power, yet I am sure he would not receive his 
testimony where that testimony was opposed to the language 
of the public Liturgy. If we admit that St. Cyril in this 
instance spoke of purgatory, and that the passage could 
fairly be adduced as a proof that Cyril believed in the exis- 
tence of such a place, would any one say that the doctrine 
was true because such a man held it ? I should, for my 
own part, be very sorry to bind myself to a quarter of the 
statements made by St. Cyril ; and we may see from his 
solitary example the danger of taking as guides any un- 
inspired man. 
What must any rational person think of St. Cyril — ^what 



value can be placed on his testimony — of what worth are 
his opinions — whenhe makes such outrageous stntemenis as 
the following — viz., "That the state of virginity is equal 
to that of the angels ; that when Christ descended into hell 
the door-keepers of that place, on seeing Jesus, all ran 
away in terror ; that Simon Magus mounted in the air in 
a fiery chariot, drawn by a pair of dragons; that St. 
Peter and St. Paul dissolved his enchantments, and he 
fell to the ground, and broke his bones." And what must 
we say, but that St. Cyril was a very poor and left-handed 
friend to Christianity, when he considers that the resur- 
rection is proved by St. Clement's absurd and utterly false 
account of the pha;nix, and that one of the proofs of the 
truth of the crucifixion is, the fact of the world being fall 
of the chips of the cross ! 

It is, indeed, high time that those who seek for the truth 
should look for other teachers than St. Cyril, and not take 
such a dull and credulous writer as an exponent worthy of the 
least attention. Many of the men who are styled" Fathers" 
of the Christian Church, are venerable onfy for their age, 
but never gave an opinion on Scripture of the slightest 
value, and were utterly unable to decide a controversy even 
in their own day ; many of them having written things 
which prove that they were neither wise nor learned in 
their generation, compel us to ask of their productions the 
question put by a shrewd observer of human nature — 
** Si meliora dies ut vina poemata reddit. 
Scire retioi pretiam cliartis quotas arroget annus ?'' 

Had some of the "Fathers" lived in the time of the 
apostles, if they occupied any station at all, it would have 
been in the arrangements of St. Paul, only in giving 
"judgments of things pertaining to this life ;'' such being 
the occupation of those who were " least esteemed in the 
Church." — 1 Cor. vi. 4. How the lapse of centuries could 
render a foolish or nnscriptural opinion of any value or 
authority, I must confess I never could understand. 
Faithfully Yours, 

C. A. M., C. T. R. 

In inserting our correspondent's letter, we wish to ex- 
plain why we have not tdken up the line of defence which 
he suggests. We were quite aware that when the au- 
thority of any Father is quoted against us, it would in 
many cases be easy to show that the writer cited did not 
possess a sound judgment, and that many of his oi>inionE 
and interpretations are false, and even ridiculous. We 
feared, however, that this line of argument would leave 
the impression on the minds of many of our readers that 
we were against the Fathers, only because we knew the 
Fathers to be against us. Now we arc persuaded that 
this is not the case. 

We are persuaded that it is just as hard to prove the 
peculiar doctrines of the Church of Rome out of the 
early Fathers as it is to prove them out Of the Bible. 
We have, therefore, never shrunk from the appeal to 
antiquity. When any of our Roman Catholic corres- 
pondents can succeed in finding any of the peculiar 
doctrines of Romanism maintained by any writer -of 
the first three centuries, it will then be time enough 
for us to enter into the further discussion what the 
opinion of that writer is worth, and how far we are 
bound to follow him. 



AN ENLIGHTENED ROMAN CATHOLIC 
ARCHBISHOP. 

TO THE EnlTOB OP THE CATHOLIC LATHAN. 

Sir — The following pastoral letter, addressed during the 
last year, by the Archbishop of Lucca, to the people of 
his diocese, in consequence of the re-appearance of the 
cholera and its dreadful ravages in Italy during last sum- 
mer, may be acceptable to your readers, first premising 
a few words concerning the prel.ite from whom it emanates. 
Not many years ago he was kno^vn in Florence and other 
Italian cities as "Padre Giulio Arrigoni," of the order 
of Franciscans, and enjoyed a very high reputation as a 
popular preacher. Indeed, whenever, during Lent, he 
delivered a course of sermons either in the "Duomo," at 
Florence or in the Grand Duke's Chapel, the crowds 
of people that flocked to hear him (and amongst them 
hundreds of English and continental Protestants), could 
hardly be imagined. It was not, however, so much the 
superiority of his rhetoric, or the purity of his diction (for 
he spoke with a harsh Lombard accent) as the superiority 
of his matter and the purity of the doctrine he propounded 
from the pulpit, which excited the greatest interest and 
astonishment, and rivctted the attention of his numerous 

! hearers. Often and often did the writer of these lines go 
to hear him preach, and often was he in raptures with the 

■ beauty and simplicity of the evangelical sentiments abound- 
ing in those sermons. Some of them (and even some 

; English clergymen, who formed part of the audience, will 
bear him out in the statement) could have been preached, 
in their integrity, in any English Protestant Church, and not 
even the most rigid critic could have impugned their ortho- 
doxy. The names of the Virgin Mary, or of the saints, 
were scarcely, if ever, mentioned — at least, " not as inter- 
cessors." The Saviour was pointed out as being all in all — 
our only example — our only tpay— our only hope. The 
follies and vices of the people, especially those by which 
the Italians distinguish themselves from other nations, were 
severely animadverted upon, and even the priests themselves 
did not escape his censure. If there was any defect in 



